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suffered from the loss of many able men and those who returned to work
were conscious of a certain decrease in their powers.
It should be added that Rutherford and W. H. Bragg had taken out
a patent for "Improvements in apparatus for detecting the direction
of sound in Water". This was done with the avowed intention of
protecting the Admiralty, and after the War the patent was relinquished.
Neither of the two men made money, directly or indirectly, for their
valuable War services.
The famous physical-chemist, Irving Langmuir, wrote to Rutherford
(18 March 1919) advocating the efficiency of the Lewis-Langmuir
theory to account for the chemical properties of atoms in a way which
the Bohr dynamical theory did not seem able to do, suited as the latter
was for the explanation of spectral series. While admitting certain
merits, this statical atom made no great appeal to Rutherford, and on
a later occasion when Langmuir lectured at the Cavendish, Rutherford,
in a light vein, twitted the lecturer on a scheme which seemed to resemble
that of systematic botany. Nevertheless, there still remains the task of
combining the good points of both theories.
When Rutherford had first arrived at Manchester the Steward of
the Physics Laboratory was Griffiths, and under him was Kay, who
succeeded to the post which he still holds, always vigorous and efficient.
Kay took his part in most of the important investigations by Ruther-
ford and his research staff and students* In 1938,1 had a talk with Kay
on those wonderful days and though he was enthusiastic about the
research work, he laid more emphasis than others on Rutherford's
remarkable powers as a lecturer to first-year students. "The Professor ",
he said, "loved a good experiment, no matter how often he had seen
it, and this enthusiasm spread to the students. He was not good from
the point of view of examinations, but he told the students they were
there to learn to think, not to remember, and that he had no belief in
spoon feeding. The students understood him and loved him/'
When Sir J. J. Thomson, finding the double duty of directing a great
laboratory and a great college too much for one man's strength, resigned